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BORDER SCENERY. 


To the thousands who annually visit the Border 
district of Scotland, from the States and Canada 
and almost all parts of the English-speaking 
world, the chief attraction is not the expectation 
of seeing scenery finer than anything that can be 
seen elsewhere. Such an expectation, if it were 
entertained, could hardly fail to result in dis- 
appointment. What draws their feet thither is 
the charm which Scott in his ballads and poems 
and romances has thrown around it. Names 
that otherwise should touch in us no chord 
of emotion, have become, by their legendary or 
romantic associations, ‘steeped in the stream of 
harmony.’ To men and women of a_ poetical 
and imaginative cast of mind, and familiar with 
the Border ballads, with the poems of Leyden 
and Scott, and with the weird and witching 
strains of the Ettrick Shepherd, the Borderland 
is full of living memories. To such, its very 
names sound like poetry, its hills have gar- 
lands of song about their brows. The haunted 
Eildons, half shrouded in mist, look to them 
like the confines of some mountain barrier that 
guards the entrance into Faéryland. The hush 
and ripple of the Tweed as it rolls along the 
valley, sound like strange dirgeful melodies for 
the men that are no more. The pines that 
congregate upon the mountain-slopes seem brim- 
ful of a story they will only tell in whispers. 
The gaunt gray ruins that stud the plains, 
and stand forth above the crags, are peopled 
with pilgrims from the world of spirits—are 
haunted by the disembodied souls of deathless 
men that will not sleep in grave. To what 
are we to attribute this wonderful fascination 
which the Border country has for many? Is 
it not to the wealth of weird and fateful 
associations from the Past which Time with 
mystic fingers has woven around it?—that Past 
which made itself a visible thing to the eye 
of Scott, and revealed itself’ in song to the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 

The geographical line which for nearly seven 


hundred years has separated the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland from each other is as 
much a natural as a political division. The 
long range of the Cheviot Hills forms for 
thirty-five miles this line of separation ; and 
it must be noticed that the country to the north 
of the watershed is very different in character 
from that to the south of it. This is due 
partly to the geological formation of the hills, 
their front or steep side being towards Scot- 
land, and so contributing essentially different 
features to the northern landscape. On the 
south, or English side of the hills, though 
facing the sun, the country is yet so high and 
exposed and barren, that a certain tameness of 
feature inevitably follows. The Cheviots here 
present fewer bold ridges, but slope gradually 
and almost imperceptibly, in long shelving 
moors, down into the very heart of Northum- 
berland. Great part of the scenery in that 
county is therefore bald and tame; in many 
districts hardly a single tree is to be seen; 
nothing but endless stretches of desolate gray 
moor, dotted here and there with thin flocks of 
straggling sheep. Yet this country is not wholly 
without its purple patches to the imaginative 
wanderer ; for there, on one of those long bleak 
moors sloping down to the vale of Rede, was 
fought, in the weird moonshine of an autumn 
night, the stern fight of Otterbourne, when the 
Douglas was buried ‘by the bracken bush,’ and 
the Percy ‘led captive away.’ 

On the Scottish Border, however, the type 
of scenery is essentially different. Here there 
is no longer the same dead level of monotony, 
but every variety of beauty and interest which 
a country of mingled hill and valley can 
present. The Cheviots now stand out bold and 
picturesque, lifting peak after peak into the 
clear air, their sloping sides of emerald green 
blending into each other in lines of rounded 
softness. Touching these hills on the west is 
the great chain of the Southern Uplands, its 
higher summits rising to nearly three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. All this 
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mighty mass of mountain and moor is scooped 
out and gashed by innumerable streams, burst- 
ing from lonely well-head and mountain tarn, 
and carving their way ever downwards and 
outwards, till they merge themselves in the 
reat river-valleys below. On the west you 
nave the valleys that trend towards the 
Solway Firth—Liddesdale, and Eskdale, and 
Annandale. On the eastern side of the range 
you enter the classic precincts of Ettrick 
orest and of Yarrow, whose sweep down 
to the distant landscape of Teviotdale and the 
great valley watered by the silver Tweed. 

All these vales are beautiful in themselves, 
apart from the song and story that 
have touched their names into golden promi- 
nence. Beautiful also are those great mountain 
ridges standing out against the sky-line in 
innumerable forms of majesty and strength, 
from rounded peak and jagged cliff to long lor 
moor and pastoral knoll. autiful it is even 
when we enter the vast solitude of their sum- 
mits, where the stillness is only broken by the 
occasional scream of the moor-bird, or the 
drowsy hum of the mountain bee—among the 
wastes of withered bent and quaking bog, 
where it almost would seem as if the chilled 
hand of Nature had dropt the pencil of beauty 
for ever, were it not for the stray milk-white 
Flowers of Parnassus, and the bright green 
mosses that fringe the pools. Beautiful it is 
to gaze on that sea of hills, either when their 
billow-like ridges are touched into bold relief 
by the westering sunlight, or bathed in glory 
by the morning ray. And beautiful it is to 
follow downwards in the track of *some hill- 
burn, with its brattling shallows and shimmer- 
ing pools, where the birches and alders sigh in 
the summer wind, and plume-like ferns spread 
shining fronds in the spray of the falling 
waters. And that hill-burn is sure to lead you 
down into scenes made memorable by warrior 
or by bard, whether it be to where the sunny 
Tweed broadens along the plain, or where the 
shades of gloaming gather over mournful Yarrow. 

There are two ways of observing scenery 
such as that of the Borders. In the first place, 
it may be looked at with the eye of an artist, 
when the mental impression produced will 
depend upon the beauty of form or of colour, 
or of various combinations of both, as* presented 
to the spectator, irrespective of locality or of 
antecedents. This capacity of observation, this 
delight in the mere externals of scenery, when 
peor in its higher and more exquisite mani- 
estations, will give us an artist like Turner, 
or a poet like Shelley. But, on the other hand, 
we may so d the landscape that, while 
not failing to impressed with the external 
beauty that delights the artistic observer, we 
enrich our conception of the whole, and widen 
our range of feeling, by recurrence to those 
personal or historical associations which the 
sight of that calls up in the 
mind. This, a much higher intellectual gift 


than the other, was never perhaps exhibited to 
ater perfection than in the genius of Sir 
alter Scott. 
It was in the Border country that Scott first 
ve expression to his consciousness of this 
ulty. When about thirteen years of age, he 


went to reside for a time at Kelso, and ‘to 
this period,’ he says, ‘I can trace distinctly the 
awaking of that delightful feeling for the 
beauties of natural objects which has never 
since deserted me. The neighbourhood of Kelso, 
the most beautiful, if not the most romantic 
village in Scotland, is eminently calculated to 
awaken these ideas. It presents objects, not 
only grand in themselves, but venerable from 
their association. The meeting of two superb 
rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, both re- 
nowned in song—the ruins of an ancient Abbey 
—the more distant vestiges of Roxburgh Castle 
—the modern mansion of Fleurs, which is so 
situated as to combine the ideas of ancient 
baronial grandeur with those of modern taste— 
are in themselves objects of the first class ; yet 
are so mixed, united, and melted among a thou- 
sand other beauties of a less prominent descrip- 
tion, that they harmonise into one general pic- 
ture, and please rather by unison than by con- 
cord. I Ihave written unintelligibly upon 
this subject, but it is fitter for the pencil pe 
the pen. The romantic feelings which I have 
described as predominating in my mind, natur- 
ally rested upon and associated themselves with 
those grand features of the landscape around 
me; and the historical incidents or traditional 
legends connected with many of them, gave to 
my admiration a sort of intense impression of 
reverence, which at times made my heart feel 
too big for its bosom.’ 

Much that gave a certain weird charm in 
scenery to our forefathers is gradually being 
lost to us. Chief of this was the prominence 
which they yielded to the supernatural in their 
legends and beliefs. Hill and wood and stream 
were to them a kind of mysterious other-life 
than their own, and storm and thunder-peal and 
darkness were but some of the more terrific 
and awesome manifestations of that life. But 
Science comes in, with its balances and meas- 
uring-rods and dry light, and the whole of 
these manifestations become understandable and 
familiar. The electrician tells us whence and 
why the thunder and lightning are. The botan- 
ist explains to you the nature of the growth 
of certain fungi, and away go the fairies and 
the ‘fairy rings. And as you gaze on the deep 
ravine down which the mountain stream dashes 
with terrific force, through a dismal chasm 
which you imagine must have suddenly burst 
into existence amid the throes of an earthquake, 
the geologist takes you by the hand, leads you 
up the tol of the stream, and you see for 
yourself that it is true what he tells you, that 
these waters have by their own power, exerted 
through unknown eons, slowly worn out for 
themselves that roaring channel through the 
solid rock. 

It may be a question how far scientific ex- 
planations of natural phenomena—useful as they 
are to the race—are calculated to enhance the 
pleasure which may be derived from the 
contemplation of nature as associated with 
man. The tendency of education is at present 
so strongly anti-supernatural, that it might 
ae as if there geet soon be no room 
left for poetry, or the indulgence of the poetic 
instinct. nymph has chased 
the fell, and the naiad from the flood; the 
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satyr has ceased to haunt the forest, and the 
fairy to dance along the glade; the banshee’s 
shriek no longer curdles the blood at mid- 
night, nor does the water-wraith sit gibber- 
ing over the drowned traveller at dawn. The 
terrible and the beautiful phantasies of our 
fathers are alike extinct. As Coleridge, ampli- 
fying a fine idea of Schiller’s, puts it : 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths—all these have 

vanished : 

They live no longer in the faith of reason. 
It is but too true; and possibly the result 
is inevitable in an age of domi enlighten- 
ment and knowledge. Yet it can scarcely be 
contemplated by a certain order of minds 
without experiencing some degree of regret, 
which, though perhaps sentimental, is none the 
less real. J. R. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
By Grant ALLEN, 
Author of This Mortal Coil, Blood Royal, The Scallywag, &ce. 
CHAPTER XIX.—RE-ENTER MORTIMER. 


Ir’s an easy enough matter getting married in 
London, when you’re carrying a special license 
for the purpose in your pocket: it smooths 
over the ingenious obstructions placed by 
English law in the way of matrimony: and 
Reggie, having once decided to perform, as he 
thought, this magnanimous action, saw no 
reason why he should not perform it at once, 
now the crisis had come, with the utmost 
expedition. So he despatched an imaginative 
telegram to the office in the City next morn- 
ing, announcing—with a lordly disregard of 
historical truth—that he was prevented by 
serious indisposition from attending to his 
work in Capel Court that day; after which 
little excursion into the realms of fiction, he 
met Florrie by appointment at the church 
door, where, accompanied only by Charlie 
Owen, who undertook the arduous duty of 
ving away the bride, he was duly married at 

t Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, to blushing little 
Florrie in her plain white flannel. (It came in 
quite handy, Florrie said, to be married in.) 

Reggie was aware that he was performing 
a noble and generous act; and he looked fully 
conscious of it. As for Florrie, she thought 
nobody had ever been so heroic and so chival- 
tous as Reggie; and she felt prouder that 
morning, in her simple white frock, with her 
stockbroker’s clerk, than if she had married 
the Commander-in-chief himself, let alone a mere 
Captain in a distinguished cavalry regiment. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, and 
Charlie Owen had evaporated, Reggie began 
to reflect seriously upon the lions in the 
ath—the question of ways and means—the 
ifficulties of supporting a wife and family. 
Stern critics might suggest that it was perhaps 
a few minutes late for taking that branch of 
the subject into consideration; but being now 


. * Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


a married man, Reggie determined to face the 
duties of the situation as became his _height- 
ened dignity. He made up his mind at once 
to look out for some better-paid post, and do 
his best to earn an adequate livelihood for 
Florrie. Meanwhile, however, and just as a 
temporary expedient, he decided—to ask a 
little passing assistance from his sister Kitty. 

It was always so. Master Reggie danced ; 
twas poor Kitty’s place to pay the piper. Not 
that very day, of course. ang it all, you 
know, a@ man may be allowed three days of 
honeymoon with the wife of his youth, before 
busying himself with the sordid mundane 
affairs of pounds, shillings, and pence, mayn’t 
he? So Reggie resolutely determined to live 
in future a most quiet and saving life; and 
endeavoured to distract poor Florrie’s mind in 
the interim from this horrid crash in her 
Papa’s affairs by spending the few remaining 
pounds he had still in pocket from last 
salary in taking her round to all 
the best burlesques then going on at the 
theatres. It didn’t so much matter spending 
these few stray sovereigns like that, don’t you 
see, because he meant to put his case plainly 
before Kitty next week, and get her to make 
him a last final loan on the strength of his 
new good resolutions as security; after which, 
he said to himself with the utmost firmness, 
he meant to reform altogether, and strike out 
a new line of economic action. Reggie was 
magnificent at good resolutions, The bother 
of it was, they all went to swell that nether 
pavement. 

Now, it so happened that during those days 
Rufus Mortimer, too, who had been over in 
America for a year and a day, in part to 
distract himself from the effects of his dis- 
appointment, and in part to look after the 
ancestral engineering works, had returned to 
London, and had written to ask Kathleen’s 
leave to visit her once more at her lodgings 
in Kensington—a smaller set, which she had 
occupied since her mother’s death, and her 
consequent reduction of available income. 
Kathleen always liked Rufus Mortimer. She 
knew he was genuine. She recognised his 
goodness of heart and his true American 
chivalry; for where women are concerned, 
there is no person on earth more delicately 
chivalrous than your American gentleman. 


So, with sundry misgivings, she allowed Rufus 


Mortimer to call on her again, though she 
hoped he would not reopen the foregone 
conclusion she had settled that day on the 
Lido at Venice. And Rufus Mortimer for his 
part arrived at her rooms with a firm deter- 
mination in his own mind not to ask Kath- 
leen anything that might possibly be embar- 
rassing to her feelings or sentiments. This 
first visit at least should be a purely friendly 
one; it should be taken up in discovering, by 
the most casual indications of straws on the 
wind how Kathleen now felt towards her 
rejected lover. 

But have you ever noticed that if you set 
out anywhere, fully determined in your own 
mind to conduct a conversation upon certain 
pre-arranged lines, you invariably find your- 
self at the end of ten minutes diverging 
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entirely from the route you planned out for | 
yourself, and saying the very things you had 
most earnestly decided wild horses of the | 
Ukraine should never tear from you? It was 
so with Rufus Mortimer. Before he had been | 
ten minutes engaged in talk with Kathleen, | 
he found conversation had worked round by | 
slow degrees, of itself, to Venice; and when! 
once it got to Venice, what more natural on | 
earth than to inquire about old Venetian | 
acquaintances, while, among old Venetian 
acquaintances, how possibly omit, without look- 
ing quite pointed, the name of the one who 
had been most in both their minds during 
that whole last winter on the Fondamenta 
delle Zattere? Rufus Mortimer felt there 
was no avoiding the subject. Like the moth 
with the candle, he circled round and round, 
and at last dashed right into it. ‘And Wil- 
loughby? he asked after a pause, with a 
furtive side-look; ‘have you never heard 
anything more, Miss Hesslegrave, about Wil- 
loughby 

Kathleen’s face flushed rosy red, but she 
gave no other sign of her suppressed emotion 
as she answered with a quiet resignation of 
manner: No; I’ve heard nothing more of him 
since he left Venice that April.’ 

Mortimer leaned forward eagerly. A bright 
light gleamed in his eye. ‘What! he hasn’t 


ever written to you?’ he cried. ‘Do you mean 


to say he hasn’t written ?’ 

Kathleen gazed at him pleadingly. ‘No, Mr- 
Mortimer,’ she answered in a very sad voice. | 
‘He—he went away from Venice under cireum- | 
stances which I can’t quite explain in full to 
you; and from that day to this’—her lips 
quivered visibly—‘I’ve never heard anything 
more of him.’ 

Mortimer clutched his two hands in one 
another nervously. ‘Oh, how wrong of him !’ 
he cried, with a timid glance at Kathleen. 
‘How unkind! How cruel! Why, Miss Hessle- 
rave, I should never have expected such con- 
from Willoughby.’ 

‘Nor I, Kathleen admitted frankly, with a 
little burst of unreserve. It was such a relief 
to be able to talk about him to anybody who 
could understand, were it even but a little, | 
her ition. ‘But then—oh, Mr Mortimer, 
don’t know all. If you knew how un- 
happily and how strangely he was misled, 
you wouldn't be harsh in your judgment of 

im.’ 

*‘By—your mother?’ Mortimer inquired, with 
a flash of intuition—one of those electric flashes 
which often occur to men of the nervous 
temperament when talking with women. 

Kathleen bowed her head. ‘Yes, by my 
mother,’ she answered softly. 

There was a long deep pause. Then Morti- 
mer spoke once more. ‘That was eighteen 
months ago now,’ he said, in a gentle under- 
tone. 

Kathleen assented. 
a 

‘And you’ve heard nothing more of him in 
any way since, directly or indirectly ? 

‘No, nothing, Kathleen answered. Then she 
paused for a second, doubtful whether or not 


‘Yes, eighteen months 


to utter the thought that was in her. ‘Though 


I’ve tried every way I knew how,’ she went 
on at last with an effort. 

Mortimer turned to her gently. He was 
more like a woman than a man in his sym- 
pathy. ‘You’ve been pressing this trouble 
down unconfessed in your own heart, Miss 
Hesslegrave,’ he said with strange candour, yet 
strange gentleness of manner; for he came 
from one of those old Pennsylvanian Quaker 
families in which a certain feminine tenderness 
of nature may almost be reckoned as a heredi- 
tary possession, ‘You’ve been pressing it down 
too long, till the repression has done you harm. 
It has told on your health, Why not confide 
in me frankly? You know me well enough to 
know that if there is any way in which it’s 
possible for me to help you, I shall be more 
than repaid by the consciousness of having 
served you.’ 

‘You’re too good, Mr Mortimer,’ Kathleen 
answered, the tears rising fast to her blinded 
eyes. ‘I haven’t deserved this from you. But 
you don’t understand. You never could under- 
stand. For—well, for his sake, I could never 
explain this matter to anybody. You see, it 
would be a real breach of confidence. There 
are points I can’t explain, because—they ’re his 
secret,’ 

‘And yet, he has left you!’ Rufus Mortimer 
exclaimed. ‘While J—oh, Miss Hesslegrave!’ 
He looked at her and held his peace. He was 
more in love with her than ever. 

Kathleen rose and faced him. ‘Dear Mr 
Mortimer, she said, with a faint tremor in her 
voice, ‘we are no longer boy and girl. Why 
shouldn’t I speak freely to you? You are 
very, very kind, more kind than I deserve; 
but—you mustn’t talk like that to me. I love 
him still; I mustn’t allow any other man to 
say such things to me about him. I like you, 
oh, ever so much, for all your kindness and 
sympathy ; but I can’t listen to you when you 
talk like that of his conduct. Please, please, 
don’t do it.’ 

Mortimer leaned back again in his chair and 
looked hard at her. ‘If you wish it, he 
answered, ‘I'll speak, or I’ll be silent. Your 
will is law to me. I will do as you wish me. 
But I didn’t come here to plead for myself 
to-day. All that shall be buried. Only, let 
me know whether it would help you to see 
him again. If it would, I’ll hunt him out, 
— I have to tramp on foot over Europe to 
o it. 

‘Yes, I want to see him again!’ Kathleen 
answered, ‘just once—if no more—to explain 
to him. He went away under a misapprehen- 
sion—a terrible misapprehension that she had 
impressed upon him. So unjust! so untrue! 
And it’s breaking my heart. I can’t stand it, 
Mr Mortimer,’ 

‘I shall find him out,’ Mortimer cried, rising ; 
‘if he’s to be found, I shall find him. In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, 1 shall find 
him. Wherever he is, I’ll track him. Miss 
Hesslegrave, I’ll catch him by the neck and 
bring him to you.’ 

‘You can’t, Kathleen answered. ‘He has 
gone, like a shooting-star, He has left no 
trace behind. But I’m none the less grateful 
to you. You have always behaved to me as 
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nobody else could have done.’ She paused 
again for a second. ‘If it were not for him,’ 
she began ; then she broke off, faltering. 

‘Thank you,’ the American replied in a very 
low voice, supplying the missing words for 
himself without difficulty. ‘I appreciate your 
kindness. I will do my best to find him. But 
if he never turns up again—if he has disap- 
peared for ever—oh, Miss Hesslegrave, is there 
no chance—no hope for any other man?’ 

Kathleen gazed at him fixedly. ‘No, no 
hope,’ she answered with a visible effort. ‘Mr 
Mortimer, I like you; I respect you ever so 
much. But I love Arnold Willoughby. I 
could never give my heart to any man but 
him. And unless I gave my heart’—— 

‘You are right, Mortimer broke in. ‘There 
we two are at one. I care for nothing else. 
It is your heart I would ask for.’ 

Trembling, he rose to go. But he held her 
hand long. ‘And remember, he said with a 
lump in his throat, ‘if at any time you see 
reason to change your mind, I too have loved 
one woman too well in my time ever to love 
any other. I am yours, and yours only. One 
motion of your hand, and be sure I shall 
understand it! He may die out of your life. 
You can’t die out of mine. I shall always 
hope on, though no good come of hoping.’ 

He grasped her hand hard ; Kathleen allowed 
him to grasp it. He stooped down and im- 
printed one kiss on the soft palm; she did not 
resent the action. She felt too well in what 
spirit he did it to feel called upon to prevent 
him. She had pity for his despair. en he 
hurried down the stairs. His heart was too 
full for him to remain any longer. He could 
hardly hold back his tears, so deeply was he 
agitated, 

On the doorstep, he knocked “4 by accident 
against Regie. ‘The head of the house stopped 
the stranger quite eagerly. ‘Hullo, he ex- 
claimed in some surprise; ‘are you back again 
in England ? 

‘Yes, so it seems,’ the American replied, 
trying to calm himself outwardly. ‘I got back 
on Tuesday.’ 

‘Last Tuesday as ever was?’ Reggie cried. 

‘Yes: just so: last Tuesday.’ 

‘And lost no time in hunting Kitty up!’ 
Reggie went on, with a broad smile. This was 
really most promising. He knew the American, 
though an artist by choice, was reputed one of 
the richest business men in Philadelphia. It 
looked extremely healthy that he should have 
been in such a hee to hunt up Kathleen. 

‘My first visit was to Miss Hesslegrave,’ 
Mortimer answered with truth, feeling on his 
side the immense importance of conciliating 
Kathleen’s only brother and sole surviving 
relation. 

Reggie drew a long breath. Could anything 
have been more opportune? How By comes 
fate! The moment had just arrived when he 
stood in sorest need of a wealthy brother-in- 
law; and now, in the nick of time, on the 
very crest of opportunity, here was chance 
itself throwing the pick of wealthy brothers-in- 
law right in his path, as it were, like a 
crooked sixpence: for, though Rufus Mortimer 


he could about his visit to Kitty, there was 
something in his voice and manner which 
showed Reggie quite clearly the nature of his 
errand at Kensington that morning. Reggie 
had suspected as much, indeed, since the first 
summer Mortimer spent in his own hired house 
in London; but it was plain as the sun in 
the sky to him that moment what he meant: 
if Kathleen chose, she could marry the million- 
aire, and thereby confer on her loving brother 
the inestimable boon of a moneyed relation. 
‘I’m proud to hear it, Reggie responded 
with warmth. ‘She’s a good girl, Kitty; and 
she’s worth a fellow’s calling upon. I like 
her myself. She’s the very best sister any 
fellow ever hit upon.’ Which was_ perfectly 
true; much more so, indeed, than Mr Reggie 
himself ever fully realised. 

So he mounted the stairs in a bland good- 
humour, the unpleasantness of having to confess 
his marriage to Kathleen being now much 
mitigated by the consoling consciousness that, 
if Kathleen chose, she could probably annex 
the richest American that moment in London. 
Most characteristically, too, Reggie thought of 
it all entirely from that one point of view; 
it wasn’t really a question of a husband for 
Kitty, but of an eligible brother-in-law for 
Reginald Hesslegrave. 


WILLOW-FARMING. 


Few trees enjoy so wide-spread a habitat as 
the members of the Willow family. The allu- 
vial plains of China and the frigid wastes of 
the subarctic regions are alike adorned with 
specimens of the ubiquitous ‘salix.’ 

But the willow has other claims than its geo- 
graphical range, or even its commercial value, 
to bring it into notice. Quite a wealth of 
romantic associations clusters round this historic 
tree. The story of the willow-pattern plate has 
rendered familiar a Chinese idyll of days long 
since past. In our own island, wattle-work has 
always been associated with the rude architec- 
tural efforts of the ancient Britons, Those 
fierce pagans, too, were wont to immolate their 
captives in huge wicker images. The pathetic 
numbers of the hundred thirty-seventh 
Psalm record how the captive Israelites in 
their despondency hung their silent harps upon 
the willows fringing the rivers of the land of 
“the captivity—trees which sympathetic tradi- 
tion has ever afterwards referred to as weep- 
ing. Ophelia’s melancholy end will always 
be associated with the willow that grew aslant 
the brook, and showed ‘his hoar leaves in 
| the glassy stream.’ Pope’s favourite tree was 
the weeping-willow, and these drooping beau- 
ties are sometimes described as Pope’s willows 
on that account. A tree of this species was 
planted over the lonely grave of Napoleon ; and 
years ago, when classic effects in landscape 
gardening were more sought after than they 
are now, no garden was considered worthy of 
the name unless it included a willow raised 
from a cutting taken from the grave in far-off 
St Helena. It was a willow wand which the 
chivalrous Locksley set up as his target on the 
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and even in these matter-of-fact days the ath- 
letic foreigner is puzzled by the poetical senti- 
ment which describes participation in our great 
national pastime as ‘handling the willow. It 
is pleasant to think that there is a prospect 
of trees which evoke such interesting memories 
being more extensively cultivated than they are 
at present. 

he Willow, or rather that species of the 
family known as the Osier, is not so largel 
grown as it might be. It seems almost inane 
ible that this useful variety was hardly culti- 
vated in England before the beginning of this 
century. At that time our wars with France 
cut off our supplies of bundles of wicker, and 
we a to grow the raw material ourselves. 
Nowadays, willow-beds are pretty common. It 
is usual, too, to plant shifting banks or hills 
of sand with dwarf-willows, to ensure them a 
more permanent character. As wind-screens, a 
planting of willows is hard to beat; and they 
grown, too, on the banks of 
rivers to check the erosion of their banks. In 
spite, however, of all these evidences of the 
utility of the willow, the British agriculturist 
has neglected, even in the day of his deepest 


_ depression, to turn his attention to willow-farm- 


ing, with the view of supplying basket-makers 
aud other manufacturers of wicker-ware with 
home-grown material. 

From St Louis County, in the United States, 
comes the report of a so-called new industry, 
for which it is claimed that it will, if success- 
ful, swell the receipts of many a farmer, and 
cause an unproductive to bring 
forth abundantly. This new industry is willow- 
farming. New, however, it can hardly be 
described with accuracy, for even Pliny, who 
was acquainted with two hundred and fifty 
species of willow, describes their cultivation. 
Still, it is an attempt at ‘farming’ upon lines 
that are certainly more up to date than those 
frequently practised. Osier-beds, it is supposed 
by many, will only flourish on the banks of 
rivers in marshy situations, where they are 
liable to occasional floods. To a certain extent 
this is an erroneous notion; for, given an 
average rain-fall, a rich but by no means clayey 
soil, with immunity from drought, and the 
osiers will thrive satisfactorily. 

In the experiment to which we have alluded, 
the yield was about four thousand pounds of 
peeled willows to the acre, and prices realised 
as much as fivepence per pound. Assuming 
that the yield was but three thousand pounds 
per acre, and that the price fetched was three- 

ence per pound, then the trial gives the fol- 
owing results: three thousand pounds at three- 
pence per pound, £37, 10s.; cost of planting, 
£8; cost of cutting and preparing for market, 
£10. Total cost, £18. Profit, £18, 10s. It will 
be seen that no cognisance is taken of the 
capital outlay or the rent of the ground. 

he planting of the willows is an exceed- 
ingly simple matter. Live or quick plants are 
cut into stakes or truncheons. One end of the 
cutting is then sharpened, and the pointed end 
is thrust into the ground in a standing direc- 
tion. The cuttings are placed about a foot 
pe and a crop is obtained the third year, 
the canes continuing to bear for the next ten 


or twelve years, when replanting is necessary, 
The cost of planting must depend in great 
measure upon the supply of cuttings readily 
available; and in the case already alluded to, 
the sum so expended—which includes labour as 
well—must be looked upon as extremely low. 
The rapidity with which the willow-cuttings 
spring into canes of ten or twelve feet is more 
suggestive of tropical growth than the slower 
vegetable development of the temperate regions, 
The family name of the willow, ‘Salix,’ is 
popularly —s to be derived from the 
‘leaping’ proclivities of many of the — 
Thomas Newton, in his ‘Herball for the Bible’ 
(published in 1587), says: ‘The willow is called 
salix, and hath his name a saliendo, for that 
it quicklie groweth up, and soon becometh a 
tree. 

The willow rods are cut while the sap is 
not circulating, generally after the early winter 
frosts have stripped the graceful wands of their 
leaves. The more delicate rods, intended for 
the finer sorts of white wicker-ware, are culti- 
vated close together, so that the parent cutting 
is not encouraged to develop in the direction of 
a bush-like growth, but to send up straight and 
tapering canes, To peel the newly-cut wands, 
especially the finer sorts, as soon as cut is found 
impossible. Accordingly, they are placed up- 
x in shallow streams or specially prepared 
trenches, and here they remain until they begin 
to sprout with the advent of the returning 
spring. They are then found to peel readily. 
Sometimes, as in the American experiment, the 
osiers are carted from the plantations to hot- 
houses, where exposure to the sweating pro- 
cess soon makes them ready for the peeling- 
machine. The coarser osier rods are simply 
stacked out of doors, care being taken to 
protect them from damp, and carted away as 
required for use. 

The proprietors of willow-beds, like farmers 
in general, suffer much from insect pests. Fore- 
most among these is the willow beetle, which 
during the year 1890 created much havoc. The 
leaves and tender shoots, and even the rind, 
were the objects of its attack; and throughout 
extensive willow-beds these completely disap- 
eared, and the plants sickened in consequence. 
The riddance of these tiny foes—for the full- 
grown adult is but one-sixth of an inch in 
length—is a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
Poisonous fumes and solutions they set at 
defiance by retreating into some crack or cranny 
of the bark until the attack is over. Many 
English growers employed extra labour in order 
that the beetles might be picked off the willows 
by hand, collected in vessels, and destroyed 
wholesale. Some tried the plan of flooding 
their farms; and here again the beetles were 
not got rid off unless the willows were laid 
under water for a considerable period of time. 
The only efficacious remedy appears to be that 
of scrupulously removing from the farm or 
its immediate precincts all rubbish calculated 
to harbour the insect during its embryo 


Ithough on an extensive 
scale shows a great development in England 
during recent years, there is yet much room 


for expansion. Many a low-lying meadow, too 
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wet for tillage, and yielding but a scanty 
pasture, would produce luxuriant crops of 
willows. Such lands, of which well-watered 
England has a ~~ abundance, supply the 
prime demand of osier requirements—a rich 
soil liable to oceasional flooding. Tourists often 
remark upon the careful husbandry which our 
continental neighbours bestow upon similar 
areas; and it is to this in great measure that 
their large export of wicker material is attrib- 
utable. It is clear that if the British farmer 
were less conservative in his methods, willow- 
beds would soon become a more familiar feature 
in the English landscape, and a great impetus 
would be given to an important industry. 


PERE MOINEAU. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


In the Tuileries Gardens, but as yet too early 
for the usual crowd of babies. Only a few 
loiterers, and the passing stream of workers 
hastening to the scene of their daily toil. Two 
of the loiterers were decidedly English in 
aspect ; but there could be no manner of doubt 
as to the nationality of the old gentleman re- 
clining, half asleep, upon a bench, with a flock 
of chattering sparrows fluttering round him. 

The two who walked up and down the wide 
walk were so deeply engaged in conversation as 
to be apparently oblivious of his presence. As 
they passed him by, the sparrows flew away 
with noisy protests at being disturbed, to return 
as soon as the English girl and her elderly 
companion moved to a safe distance. The girl 
was simply, even poorly dressed in black, grow- 
ing more than slightly rusty; but neither the 
plain gown nor po i hat could conceal the 
grace of her supple form or the attraction of 
her fresh young face. Yet you could not call 
her beautiful, only supremely interesting, with 
her deep-set gray eyes, of that shade of gray 
which is closely akin to hazel, and which has 
not a touch of Po in it. Her smooth cheeks 
were very delicately fair, rather than pale; 
while her lips were rich in colour, and firm- 
set, with an expression of purpose and resolute 
will, which was confirmed by the curve of her 
round pillar of a throat, and the poise of her 
shapely head, with its clustering crown of wavy 
brown hair, cut short to the nape of the grace- 
ful neck. In her hand she carried a pretty 
and essentially French basket, from which pro- 
truded the ends of several brushes such as 
artists use. The man was well dressed in 
English-made garments of the regulation tourist 
cut ; good-looking for his years, which certainly 
doubled those of his companion, while there 
was a certain masterful air about him which 
= of the prosperous man, used to have his 
will. 

‘You have known me all my life,’ he said. 
‘I was your father’s friend. You know my 
circumstances ; you have seen the home I have 
to offer. You know the social position I can 
give my wife—a position which will improve 
every year. Of my affection you must be 


‘Indeed, indeed, you are very kind,’ the girl 
replied, with a little quiver in her soft voice. 
‘Think well before you refuse such an offer, 
my dear child, the man went on, with some- 
thing of paternal tenderness in his voice. 
‘Paris is no place for a young and unpro- 
tected girl; and, my dear child, I question if 
your powers are sufficiently great to ensure 
even a moderate success in the career you have 
thought fit to take up.’ 

Had he seen the quick rush of colour to the 
fair cheek, and the flash in the deep-set eyes, 
he might not have further enlarged upon this 
topic; but having determined that she was to 
marry him, he never dreamed of the harm he 
was doing to his own cause, as he went on: 
‘Women are not meant for active life, dearest 
child. They are to be cared for, shielded, sur- 
rounded with affection, guarded from the evil 
that is in the great world. Give up this wild 
idea of fighting out your own career. Come to 
me, and share the comfort and happiness of my 
home, where no trouble that I can ward off 
need ever reach you, and where your future 
will be secure. Don’t hesitate, May. Believe 
me, your father would have approved.’ 

For some moments slie aid not answer, but 
walked silently at his side, her face flushed, her 
eyes upon the ground. He took her arm in his 
hand and drew her towards him. 

That startled her ; she swerved aside. ‘Would 
there be no battle to fight under the shelter of 
your roof?’ she asked. 

It was an utterly unexpected question, and he 
looked at her with uplifted brows. ‘What do 
you mean?’ he inquired. 

‘I mean that if | were to give up all this—to 
turn aside from the path I have marked out for 
myself—would there not be a struggle, a regret ? 
I mean—I am not one of those women who, 
having food and raiment, could be content. I 
mean—that my views as to the capabilities of my 
sex, and the position in life we are meant to 
fill, teach me to think differently from you upon 
— subjects. It—— Oh Mr Westley, 
I don’t quite know how to put in words all that 
I mean; but I think I would be happier—I 
know I would be more content, if I went on 
and tried to exercise the gift that isin me. You 
know you said yourself, when you first under- 
took to teach me, that I possessed absolute 
genius, I never forgot your words.’ 

‘My dear child, possessing a genius for mere 
colour will not ensure success when it comes to 
a matter of earning a livelihood. Your position 
then was so different from what it is now,’ 

She flashed round upon him. ‘I was a genius 
while my father was rich, and I a prospective 
heiress. Now, when I am an orphan, with only 
a few hundreds that I can call my own, my 
genius sinks down into a capacity for “mere 
colour.” Is that what I am to believe ?’ 

He was taken aback. ‘You certainly over- 
strain my meaning,’ he said hesitatingly. ‘That 
you have great talent I will not deny—talent 
which, if you were my wife, would be a mag- 
nificent aid to your social position. But you 
are not fit to struggle against the difficulties 
and dangers of an artist’s career. Don’t let 
any wild dreams of chimerical successes in the 


assured,’ 


future dazzle your eyes. Believe me, the quiet 
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life of domestic peace is by far the happier and| ‘Don’t —_— anything, she replied, with a 

more appropriate for a woman born and nur-| faint flash of fun in her deep eyes. ‘I am not 

tured as you have been. Leave the hand-to-|a person whose comings and goings can be 
hand fight for fame to those who have never | counted upon.’ 

known an upbringing like your own, and accept! ‘But I will see you safely to your easel under 

the peace I have to offer.’ the great Madonna,’ he said, almost affection. 

‘But would it be peace?’ she asked abruptly. | ately. ‘The doors are open by this time.’ 

‘It might be smooth enough upon the surface;| ‘No, no, she answered hastily; ‘Pére Moineau 

but you do not reckon with the spirit that is| will do that. It is his privilege, as he calls it. 

in me—the temper which I inherit—the rest-| 1 could not disappoint lim,’ 

lessness, the longing. Mr Westley, it would not| ‘Pére Moineau! Who is he?’ Westley asked, 

be for your happiness—I know it.’ with quick surprise. 

‘My dear child, the highly-strung spirit would} ‘The dear old gentleman feeding the spar- 
soon sober down in the daily round of domestic | rows over there. He is such a friend of mine! 
duties. I have no fears of being able to over-| It is from him I have learned the good French 
come the hot temper, which I remember so well | accent upon which you complimented me yester- 
in the days when I was merely your teacher. | day. He is quite poor—lost all his money in 
None! As your husband, I could exercise a/ the troubles of ’70, and both his sons. Think 
judicious restraint upon you; and for the rest- | what sorrows he has known! But he has quite 
less spirit—— Ah, my dear, as a wife, that) the grand manners of the old régime, and 
would be subject to your husband’s will; and | knows so much about art.’ 

I think you know you can trust me. The| ‘Humph! Who introduced him to you? 
children of my first marriage are all settled in, Where did you meet him?’ 
life. They would not cross your path in any| ‘Here—in the Gardens. It was when I first 
way. Contrast what I have sen before you came over, and when I knew nobody except 
with what must be your life here. Think of Clémence, who used to come with me every 
your poor little room—one room, that you can | day. Sometimes we sat here, waiting for the 
call your own—you who had three houses at, doors to open, and I saw him feeding the 
your disposal. Your scanty wardrobe—you who | sparrows.—Look how tame they are! They 
could have had a dozen dresses in a week, had you | actually hop upon his hand and pick the 
been so minded. The constant work, the awful | crumbs out of his palm. That’s why I call 
uncertainty, the future unsecured.—May, can you | him Pére Moineau, “Father Sparrow.” And he 
hesitate ?? likes the name.’ 

‘I can,’ she replied briefly—‘I can,’ ‘Then he isn’t Moineau at all. What is his 

She stopped short on the path, just opposite | real name?’ - 
the bench where the old Frenchman was now} ‘I haven’t the remotest idea; but it don’t 
sitting upright, feeding the dozens of sparrows | signify. He is good and pious—a Frenchman 
which fluttered and soared round him. His of the highest type, and he has been so kind 
bright black eyes were flashing under his gray | to Clémence and me.—When you return from 
brows as he regarded the pair. Westley ae A Brussels, 1 shall be happy to show you the 
no heed of him, but with an impatient stamp picture I am now painting. You will then 
of his foot, said in an excited tone: ‘There is “ in a better position of judging whether I 
something under all this which I do not under-| have made any real progress; and, until then, 
stand, which I cannot understand.’ adieu, my old master, and my kind friend.’ 

‘There is, May Dorian replied. ‘You have| She said good-bye with an air there was no 
left out the most important thing of ail. I) gainsaying. The successful painter had only to 
never was a girl who cared much about the | accept her dismissal, and leave her with that 
lower things of life. I wanted something more | white-haired old Frenchman and his fluttering 
than fine houses and heaps of clothes. One of | cloud of sparrows. 
the things which you mentioned as an evil 1; She stood in the path until the sturdy figure, 
consider an unmixed blessing—the need for con- in its well-made suit of English tweed, mingled 
stant work. For another—the one little room with the increasing crowd on the wide roadway, | 
which you despise is my own, absolutely. My and was lost to view; then she advanced to the — 

shabby gowns are suited to my condition. And | old man, who had risen from his seat, and was 
as to the uncertainty—well, if I fail, 1 fail— standing by the chair to greet her. 
that is all. It is possible that I may fail; 1} ‘Ah, he said, ‘so Mademoiselle May has had 
have never shut my eyes to that fact; but in a compatriot to escort her this morning! 
the face of it, I am willing to try.—Mr Westley, Doubtless an old friend whose presence has 
1 am grateful to you; indeed, I am—from the , awakened memories. Is it not so?’ 
bottom of my heart.’ And two big tears gathered| ‘An old friend? Yes, I _ he is, 
under her long lashes. ‘But do not press for an, Pere Moineau,’ she replied in French which | 
answer now. Give me time to think it over.’ | was almost as perfect as his own, ‘It is my 

‘As much time as you require, dear child, , old master—the master who taught me the use 
he said, his voice softening. ‘Until to-morrow?’ | of colour.’ 

‘Oh, a little longer. Say next week, when you) ‘Ah! you do not owe him much, my child,’ 
return from Brussels. That will be in a week,| the old man said. ‘He taught you many 
you said. Let me think it over until then’ things it would be well to forget. You are 

He took her half-reluctant hand and put it | forgetting them. Is it not so?’ 
to his lips. ‘You shall have your will, he| ‘Yet it is Mr Westley, the famous painter, she 
said. ‘When I come back, I expect to be made | laughed. ‘Surely you have heard of him—you 
a very happy man.’ who know so much about art and artists?’ 
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‘1 have heard of him,’ the old gentleman 
said; ‘certainly I have. He paints pretty 
children playing in gardens, frightened at big 
sheep; playing “Hide-and-seek” in English 
drawing-rooms, consoled by big dogs, and—— 
Oh yes, I have seen his pictures. They were 
a fashion, and they fetch their price’ Pere 
Moineau made an expressive gesture. ‘But 
your genius is not so, child. Let me conduct 
you to the feet of the great Madonna ; she will 
speak to you,’ 

May Dorian painted until she accomplished 
the task which she had set before her upon 
this particular day. She was finishing a copy 
of that wonderful incarnation of perfect woman- 
hood which Murillo called the ‘Assumption of 
the Virgin’ But to-day the girl felt dis- 
heartened. There was a weight upon_ her; 
the wings of her soul were heavy as lead, and 
her power restricted ; her aspirations felt choked 
with mere common clay. If her old master 
could clog her powers thus in two days of 
casual intercourse, what would be the effect of a 
whole life spent in such companionship? She 
put down her brushes and turned her canvas 
to the wall. With a sense of dissatisfaction 
strong upon her, she walked through the long, 
cool gallery, with its crowd of masterpieces to 
right and left, until she came to one of the 
wide windows, which, open to the polished 
floor, revealed to her tired eyes a living picture 
as perfect as any upon the walls. Below her 
lay the wide boulevard, with the sparkling 
river, and the picturesque tangle of roofs, spires, 
and domes beyond ; patches of exquisite green- 
ery, and moving spots of brilliant colouring, 
giving character to the whole. The multitu- 
dinous life of the great city surged below her 
as she stood; while the sunshine slept on the 
river, bringing out beauties of tone and form 
which caught her eye almost mechanically, and 
roused the artistic instinct in her, until she 
almost forgot how rudely she had been brought 
to earth that morning, and the question she was 
to debate within her soul, and answer in a week. 

All her life she had known Lucius Westley, 
a friend of that father whose sudden death had 
left her not only orphaned, but almost penni- 
less, There had been a time when the thoughts 
of his asking her to marry him would have 
trenched upon insult; but those days were 
done. Now, the fashionable painter who had 
condescended to give lessons to the gifted 
daughter of Dorian the banker was willing to 
do more than teach her. He would make her 
his wife, place her at the head of that pictur- 
esque abode in leafy Hampstead which he had 
made almost famous. She knew the house, 
knew the studio, the garden with its half-acre 
of ground, the trim respectability of it. She 
shut her eyes and saw it all: the Japanese 
curios, the bits of armour, the draperies, the 
mosaics, the well-dressed mob filling the rooms 
on Show Sunday, the dead-level commonplace. 
She opened her eyes, and lo! the sparkling 
river, the artistic city, the whispering trees, 
and the ability to shape her life as seemed best 
in her own eyes. : 

‘You are thoughtful, my child’? 

With a start she turned to find her friend 
of the gardens at her elbow, with a curious 


intentness in his face, and something of almost 
command in the gesture with which he mo- 
tioned her to a seat close by. 

‘You were not at the feet of the great 
Madonna,” he said, in his musical voice. 
‘Therefore I came -to seek you. You have 
had some disturbing element dropped into your 
life to-day. Is it not so?’ 

She did not answer in words, as she sunk 
down on the seat he indicated ; but he under- 
stood, 

‘Mademoiselle May, we understand each other, 
you and I,’ he said. ‘We are friends—are we 
not ?? 

‘Indeed, indeed we are, she answered ear- 
nestly. ‘You have done so much for me.’ 

‘It is not much that a poor old man, broken 
in health, in hopes, in heart, can do for a bright 
young creature, with all her life to come, le 
answered. ‘But I bless the good God who 
sent me so pure an interest in these last days 
of a weary life. You have brought me much 
sunshine, dear child. You remind me of hopes 
which lie in the grave of my daughter—and of 
another.’ His finely-cut face darkened. ‘I will 
not speak of this other, not yet—not unless it 
becomes very necessary. Pardon an old man’s 
curiosity ; but—this painter of big dogs and 
infants who weep—he has asked you to marry. 
Is it not so, my child? 

May bent her head. 

‘He has known you long. He was your 
father’s friend, and his contemporary. But he 
is old—as old—as old as your father?’ 

May said Mr Westley was a few years her 
father’s senior. 

‘Yet he would marry you?’ 

She said he had asked her to be his wife. 

‘And you?’ There was something of fierce 
eagerness in the fine old face, as Pere Moineau 
asked the question. 

‘He told me there were advantages,’ she fal- 
tered. ‘Pointed out how my life here was 
very uncertain—was surrounded with dangers— 
and—— Oh, Pére Moineau, he knows that I am 
very poor, and that if I do not sell my pic- 
tures, I must starve. He knew I failed at the 
last Salon, and says I am certain to fail again.’ 

The old man made a contemptuous gesture. 
‘But you will not fail, and you will sell your 
pictures, he said. ‘If the Salon did not 
receive — picture of last year, it was because 
you had not forgotten your defective training, 
and painted after his manner. You have im- 
proved since—marvellously improved. You shall 
paint me, Pere Moineau, with all my sparrows 
round me; and the picture will be hung for 
the whole world to see, with a gold medal, 
_and the highest mention. I am a true prophet, 
my little one; wait, and work, and see. 

She looked at him with glowing eyes. ‘You 
are very hopeful, she said. ‘You think more 
highly of my powers than I do myself’ 

‘Naturally, because you are modest, little 
one. You will yet paint pictures which the 
world will approve.’ 

She sighed. ‘I wish I had such faith in 
myself? she said sadly. ‘I must go back to 
my painting.’ 

He looked after her retreating form with 


sad eyes, and then turned to lean upon the 
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balcony, with the animated scene spread out 
beneath, and muse upon the situation, ‘I 
will save her if I can,’ was the thought most 
prominent in his mind, 


OF READING BANA. 


To-NiGHT is the night of the full moon. The 
people are flocking into the Temple to listen to 
the learned priests appointed to read Bana. For 
in the Uplands of Ceylon it is the curious 
practice to give up to Bana-reading one whole 
night, and that the night of the full moon, in 
each lunar month. Determined to see the pro- 
ceedings right through to the end, I arrive at 
the Temple between eight and nine in the 
evening. Out of one or two hundred people who 
have gathered in from the small town and the 
neighbouring villages, I find myself the only 
European whom Bana has attracted. 

But what is Bana? Bana may be defined as 
‘the Word,’ the Buddhist Scriptures; and by 
reading Bana is meant reciting portions of the 
Scriptures in the original Pali, and expounding 
them in Singhalese, that so they may be under- 
stood by the people. On the present occasion 
the priests are rather late in commencing. I 
stand about amid the crowd, and converse with 
some Singhalese friends, and ask them, rather 
to their merriment, whether they think that 
Nirvana, when a man gets there, is altogether a 
nice condition to stay in. You are expected during 
the service to go shoeless in the Temple. There- 
fore, I put off my boots and deposit them in 
a secluded spot, devoutly hoping that no one will 
make off with them. The quadrangular space 
within which the service is held is illuminated 
with numbers of small cocoa-nut oil lamps, which 
give out a feeble, flickering light. ow and 
again an agreeable whiff reaches the nose from 
the little scented sticks which are burning among 
the lamps. There is not a chair or a bench 
in the place; so, when tired of standing, I sit 
down on one of the stone steps. 

A considerable time elapses, at the ee 
of which, half-a-dozen men with the Temple 
band proceed to the far end of the age 
to fetch in the officiating priests. he band 
commences to discourse its inharmonious music. 
And now a procession enters, and two priests are 
carried in, each by a couple of stalwart attend- 
ants, Queen’s-cushion-wise. They are greeted 
with shouts of salutation. Two movable pulpits 
have been placed ready for their use, and into 
these they enter. But the pulpits, with all pos- 
sible respect for their reverend occupants, have 
a ludicrous resemblance to Punch and Judy 
boxes. The front of each pulpit is closed by 
a curtain; and the priest within remains in- 
visible. The congregation is largely composed 
of women, in their clean white jackets and many- 
coloured skirts. They are sitting about on the 
floor, closely packed in rows. 

Before the actual reading or preaching of Bana 
commences, a short preliminary service in Pali 
is gone through. First, the following words are 
repeated : ‘Namo tassa bhagavato arahato sam- 
masambuddhassa’ (Glory to the blessed, the sanc- 
tified, the all-enlightened One). Then there is 
chanted line by line, alternately by priest and 


people, and three several times repeated, the for. 
mula of seeking salvation in Buddha, the Law 
and the Church, which occupies the place of a 
creed or profession of faith among the Baddhiste 
Then comes the taking of pansil, or the five vows 
namely, not to kill any creature, not to steal, 
not to be guilty of impurity, not to lie, not to 
take intoxicating liquors. This part also is 
chanted alternately by priest and people, and is 
not wanting in genuine solemnity. As I glance 
round the dimly lighted cloisters, and listen to 
the solemn chants, I feel that, notwithstanding 
some grotesqueness of pulpit and surroundin 
there is at least a superficial resemblance to the 
chanting of the Litany in a Christian church, 
Now the priest intones by himself some verses 
of adoration to Buddha, the Law, and the Church, 
the people at certain points raising their clasped 
hands to their foreheads, and responding with 
cries of ‘Sadhu!’ which, being interpreted, 
means ‘Very good!’ or ‘Amen!’ The intoning 
of the priest has a quaint but agreeable ring 
about it. Here and there he introduces a varia- 
tion in the form of a shake. 

When the verses of adoration and the exhorta- 
tion to hear Bana are finished, one of the priests 
begins to intone a sutra from the Pali Tripitaka: 
‘Glory to the blessed, the sanctified, the all- 
enlightened One! Thus was it heard by me. 
At one time Buddha was dwelling,’ &. He gives 
a few sentences only; and the priest ensconced 
in the other pulpit follows with an exposition 
in Singhalese. hen comes a little more Pali, 
followed by a further exposition, and so on, the 
two priests in this way dividing the labours 
of the night. In the Low Country, where the 
all-night Bana is not in vogue, a single priest 
recites as well as expounds. There are some 
who, in preaching, will merely rattle off by heart 
what they have learnt out of books; but a 
learned priest who is well up in Pali will offer 
his own original interpretations and comments, 
and offer them, too, with an easy and ceaseless 
flow of words that is truly remarkable. 

After a while, there is a break in the proceed- 
ings. The curtain is removed from one of the 
Punch and Judy boxes, and the face of the 
officiating priest within is revealed, albeit still 
partially hidden by a fan. Presently, with the 
fan still hanging in front of his face, the priest 
who is now on view starts off again on a pro- 
longed spell of preaching. First he dilates at 
great length on the circumstances under which 
the sutra selected for exposition was delivered 
by Buddha. He is giving, I believe, original 
matter ; and most of the people seem to be listen- 
ing attentively ; though for my part I begin to 
wish myself in bed. At last he has done with 
the occasion on which the sutra was delivered, 
and is drawing a distinction between hearing the 
Law well and hearing it ill. He is never at a 
loss for a word, but rattles along without the 
slightest hesitation, as if he never meant to stop. 
Now he is telling the story of the celebrated 
Ambapuali, a courtesan whom Buddha converted, 
and who offered a valuable property to the 
Church. And now he is discoursing with equal 
fluency on the impermanence of all compound 
things, showing how everything compound is 
bound sooner or later to dissolve. . 
My seat on the stone steps facing the pulpit 
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is none too luxurious after some hours of listen- 
ing. I take my boots and try to make a pillow 
of them. But they afford me little comfort ; so 
I resume the sitting posture. 

During another break which occurs, the col- 
lecting —o is handed round, and if you have 
no small enough coin handy, you help yourself 
to change. The preacher who now ‘ahes up his 

arable is hardly less fluent than his predecessor. 
lis homily to-night is not, I believe, original ; 
but on another occasion I have heard him reel 
off original matter for nearly an hour and a half 
without stopping, and apparently hold the atten- 
tion of his congregation for that considerable 
spell. We are now in the small hours of the 
morning. Some of the people begin to chew; 
and a tray of areca nuts and betel leaves is 
handed into one of the Punch and Judy boxes 
for the priest within. After listening for a while 
longer, I take a stroll round to vary the mono- 
tony. On the outskirts of the congregation, 
sleepers are plentiful in the corridors, evidently 
iene sleepers, for they have composed them- 
selves comfortably at full length on the ground. 
It is clearly quite optional whether those who 
come together shall spend their night in the 
Temple awake or asleep. However, there are 
many of the congregation who seem to attend 
throughout. I steal round to the chief-preacher’s 
pulpit, and during another interval in the preach- 
ing have a chat with the occupant, who is very 
willing to impart information. Later on, I try 
a piece of areca nut to beguile the time, but the 
flavour of it is too much for me. 

The rest of the proceedings are very similar 
to those that have gone before. There are spells 
of preaching and then breaks, some of them 
longer and some shorter; but I am getting too 
sleepy to be able to estimate time with much 
exactness. Towards morning, a number of Bur- 
mese women enter, carrying food of different 
kinds in baskets and jars, and several of them 
also with rosaries in their hands. They seat 
themselves in a group on the floor. The food is 
to be offered by-and-by at one of the shrines, and 
subsequently given to the Temple servants and 
the beggars. Thank goodness, five o’cluck at 
last approaches. Again the Temple band strikes 
up. A priest, in impressive tones, pronounces 
a benediction on the people. There is raising 
of the hands to the forehead, more shouting of 
‘Sadhu !? more bowing ; and Bana is over. 


THAT INSIDIOUS GAME! 
FROM THE DIARY OF JONES. 


‘We shall have to play,’ repeated Mrs Jones 
with emphasis ; ‘you’ll see, Algernon ; whether 
we like it or not, we shall have to play. I 
don’t see how we can get out of it.’ 

It is so like a woman to insist that when 
you stay at a friend’s house you must join in 
all their amusements! I smiled at Maria in her 
corner and shook my head. I had played golf 
once. The recollection steeled me to resist for 
five years all the pressure the fellows brought 
to bear on me to join the. Club at Tooting. 
That one game of mine was played in Arran. 
The links, my host averred, were as ‘sport- 


the course himself, and would not admit that 
Prestwick was a bit better. St Andrews itself 
could not beat those Arran links, in his opinion. 
I offer no ideas of my own on the subject. 
As for the game, in justice to myself I must 
say that I approached it in an unbiassed spirit. 
But after one morning, most of which I spent 
looking for my lost ball—or, to be accurate, 
‘balls’ for I lost four—after scratching my 
hands to rags and breaking a club, 1 felt 
ualified to form an opinion of the game, and 
that opinion I have retained ever since. A 
game which consists of hitting a ball and going 
to look for it, and hitting it again, if you 
are lucky enough to find it, seems to me a 
pastime suitable for harmless lunatics. I said 
this, or something like it, to Maria, who had 
ee down her book to try to convince me that 
should have to play at the Barries’. 

‘So you have told me before,’ she replied 
rather shortly ; ‘however, you will see.—Put 
away the paper, and strap up the rugs, like 
a good boy. We are just there.’ 

y the time I got our things together, the 
train had stopped. While I got porters to look 
after the baggage, Mrs Jones went to see if the 
carriage was outside. 

‘The coachman brought a note from Alice,’ 
said she as she rejoined me; ‘she wants us to 
wait for Mr Monkton, who is coming by the 
6.15 from Paddington.’ 

So Monkton was to be there tvo. Sensible 
fellow, Monkton; we dined together at the 
Club one night last winter—Mrs Jones was 
out of town—and really I think he was more 
sarcastic about golfers than I was, I can stand 
alone, of course, but it is pleasant to have an 
ally. 
The 6.15 was late. So Mrs Jones sat in the 
carriage while I strolled about. I hate waiting 
for trains, and after twenty minutes’ idling, sug- 
gested to Maria that we should go on and leave 
Monkton to follow in a cab. However, she 
would not hear of it; she said the carriage had 
been sent for him as well as for us; it was 
four miles to the Barries’, and Monkton mightn’t 
be able to get a fly. 1 went back and kicked 
my heels for another quarter of an hour, and 
was tolerably cross when the train came in and 
Monkton got out. 

‘Halloa, old chap! I’m afraid you have been 
kept waiting. Mrs Barry wrote me that we 
should drive up together.—How’s your wife ?— 
Train is late; been waiting long?’ 

‘Oh no, I replied; ‘only five-and-thirty 
minutes or so.’ 

Monkton said I mustn’t blame him—as if I 
were likely to—and taking my arm, said we 
must get his baggage. His portmanteau and 
hat-box were discharged from the van at last, 
and I called a porter. 

‘Wait a bit, wait a bit!’ cried Monkton. 
‘Haven't got all my things yet.—Confound it— 
why—— Here, Guard!’ 

‘What’s ete I asked, with concern, for 
Monkton takes things easily as a rule. He had 
bounded into the van, and was searching among 
the heaps of luggage, high and low. 

‘They can’t have been left behind!’ he wailed, 
dusting his hands together us he jumped out. 


ing’? as any in Scotland. He had laid out 
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‘What can’t have been left behind ?’ 
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‘My—— Oh, hi, Guard!’ From the way he 
flew after the man I began to think the loss was 
something serious. Two minutes later he came 
back, carrying a long brown canvas bag under 
his arm. ‘All right, he remarked cheerily ; 
‘they were in the other van.’ 

‘Golf clubs!’ I exclaimed. ‘You, Monkton— 
you. You don’t mean to tell me’—I’m sure 
my voice faltered—‘that you have taken to 
olf 

. ‘I do, retorted the abandoned creature ; ‘and 
so will you before you’re much older,’ 

Passing over this observation, which was dis- 
tinctly uncalled for, I asked him when he took 
up the game. 

‘Let’s see, he said. ‘I stayed with the 
Barries last April. I bought my clubs after- 
wards.’ 

‘They had the disease, and you caught it,’ 
I sneered. 

‘Just so. It’s awfully infectious, and it’s 
chronic. You'll catch it too.—Look here; I 
know a man who wants to sell a set of nearly 
new clubs. When you’ 

‘One word, Monkton, if you please. You 
know what I think about golf; J don’t change 
my mind’—glancing at his clubs—‘and I beg 
you won’t talk in that strain to me any more ; 
it’s childish.’ 

I did not say much to him during the drive. 
He had irritated me, and I wished to put him 
down a little. 


It is certainly a beautiful “house, and the 
Barries seem to be nice people, though the 
whole family did follow up their welcome by 


deploring our omission to bring our golf clubs. 
(Any one would think golf-clubs were as indis- 
pensable as umbrellas!) The truth is, a regular 


golf atmosphere pervades the house. There 
are odd clubs in the umbrella stand, club bags 
hanging on the hat-pegs, and a plate on the 
hall table was full of balls more or less 
knocked about. Miss Barry wears a brooch of 
a tiny gold golf club and pearl ball; and her 
brother Charley a tie-pin of similar design. 
When I admired the lawn from the drawing- 
room window, Mr Barry senior said: ‘Oh, the 
putting green. There are very fair hazards on 
that bank and down by those trees’ At 
dinner, the talk is of quarries and bunkers, 
cleeks, niblicks, and mashies (whatever they 
may be). I had to confess that my first and 
last game was played in Arran five years ago. 
I thought I saw Miss Barry smile when I said 
it was my last. I don’t think much of one- 
idea’d people. Two or three times I tried to 
turn the conversation! I offered them the 
last novel, the war in South Africa, the long 
drought ; but it was no use. The talk drifted 
back to golf again, somehow, and stayed there. 
By the time the ladies got up to leave the 
table, I hated the game more than ever. 

‘Aren’t they all nice?’ Maria whispered to 
me in the drawing-room afterwards. 

‘Yes, very,’ I agreed. It had been a capital 
dinner. Barry’s cook is an artist.—‘ But, I say, 
Maria, they all have got golf on the brain 

‘I was afraid it bored you, dear. I got rather 
tired of cleeks and smashers myself. But, 
| Algy’—— 


‘Well?’ 

‘Will you drive them—us—up to the links 
to-morrow! Mrs Barry wants the coachman in 
the afternoon, and Charley Barry can’t drive, 
aud I should be nervous if Mr Monkton drove 
on these hills’ 

M ‘I suppose I must, under the circumstances ; 
ut ’—— 

‘It’s all right, Alice,’ my wife called to Miss 
Barry ; ‘Algernon will drive us.’ 

Miss Barry came over to us and explained 
that the links were five miles away, and that 
their practice was to put up the horse at a 
friend’s house for the day. Thus, when the 
coachman was wanted at home, he could not 


0. 

I wished the coachman was like a younger 
son, ‘not wanted at home.’ Now I was fairly 
let in for a day on the links. I had not bar- 
gained for that, when I said I would drive. 

‘You needn’t play, dear, if you don’t want 
to,” said Maria, in answer to my mild re- 
proaches when we were alone up-stairs. 

That was just one of those obvious state- 
ments which annoy me; Maria is always saying 
things like that. 

The road to the links was uphill nearly all 
the way, so the journey took some time, and 
allowed me to improve my acquaintance with 
Miss Barry. She is a great friend of Maria’s, 
and last night I had been quite unable to 
understand what a sensible woman like Maria 
saw in her to like. I must confess that I was 
agreeably surprised. During the whole drive 
she did not mention golf till we came in sight 
of the links, and then only to point them out, 
and revert at once to our discussion on technical 
education in village schools, a subject on which 
she discovered very discriminating views. 

‘I only wish, she said, ‘we could get the © 
authorities to adopt the scheme somebody | 
sketched out in the last Nineteenth Century.’ | 

I could not help smiling. I had written the 
article myself. ‘It was so well thought out, 
she continued, ‘There was nothing impractic- 
able or utopian in it.’ 

Maria was listening, so I told Miss Barry 
that I was the author of the article, before she 
could say any more nice things about it. It is 
so embarrassing to have one’s work praised in 
the dark. I fear I did more than my share of 
oleate after that until we reached the 
inks. | 

‘She is nice, isn’t she?’ said Maria, taking 
advantage of Miss Barry’s disappearance into 
the cottage which did duty as headquarters of 
their golf club. | 

I felt I could say ‘Yes’ honestly. | 

‘I say, this is a bore,’ said Monkton, coming 
out of the cottage. ‘There’s only one caddie 
here. He can’t carry all our clubs; let’s send | 
him to call some more.’ 

‘I’d_ rather not do that, said Miss Barry. 
‘We always try not to encourage them to play 
truant from school. Peter Moule can carry Mrs 
Jones's clubs, and we will carry our own.’ 

I was touched by her strong sense of right. 

‘You must allow me to be your caddie, Miss | 
Barry,’ I said. 

She protested a little ; but I possessed myself _ 
of her bag, and slung it on my shoulder. | 
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After all, it was more sociable to remain with 
them, even though I did not play. 

I was not asked to play. My business was 
to follow Miss Barry, and take care that she 
did not bruise my knuckles thrusting clubs 
back into the bag. She changed her club at 
every stroke ; it seemed affectation the way she 
discussed the proper club with Monkton. I 
should not like to earn my living as a caddie. 
The links were on a range of hills scarred 
all over with quarries, and when we _ got 
among these, I wished I had gone for a quiet 
walk. Whenever Monkton or Miss Barry hit 
the ball into a quarry, I was expected to 
scramble down and throw it up; and while I 


climbed out again, ruining my boots on the | ; 
play golf without going mad about it. 


stones, they played on and left me to follow 
with the clubs. Twice Monkton left his for 
' me to bring on; he said he forgot them. The 
_ ninth time I was sent down a quarry, I struck ; 
I pottered about and pretended I couldn’t find 
| the ball. 

'  €You come and look,’ I shouted to Monkton ; 
fyou hit it in’ 

He didn’t seem to hear; but Miss Barry 
came to the edge and called down that she 
- thought it was under a rock to the right. They 
could not go on without the ball, so I deter- 
_ mined to keep them waiting. 
_ lit my pipe. After smoking for ten minutes, I 
| thought they had had a lesson, and might be 
depended on to help another time, so I climbed 
up the stone-fall on to the grass again. I was 
very angry when I reached the top. Monkton 
and Miss Barry were a quarter of a mile away 
down the hill. They had left their bags for 
me to carry: that proved what affectation it 
was their bringing out a dozen clubs each. 

‘We took a new ball, explained Monkton as 
I came up. 

‘Oh! Ty ’m glad you didn’t wait,’ I said, 
feeling rather sold. 

‘I’m afraid it is very slow work for you, Mr 
Jones,’ said Miss Barry, as we walked on to the 
next hole. ‘There are no more quarries for 
some time now. Will you score for us? You 
have to keep our score in this column, and our 
opponents’ in that,’ she said. ‘You see? I 
hope it will make the game more interesting 
for you,’ 

It could not make it less interesting; but 
she meant to be kind, and I accepted the task. 

We joined Maria and Charley Barry at the 
seventh hole; it was more lively when we were 
all together. Before we reached the last hole, 
I caught myself advising Maria how to play 
the ball out of a cart-rut, and it gave me a 
distinct thrill of pleasure when I was able to 
announce that she and Charley Barry had won. 

‘They have won’ exclaimed Monkton, rushing 
over to me and taking the card from my hand. 
‘Why, they are 99, and we are 92.’ 

‘Well? They’ve got most.’ 

Monkton looked at me and growled some- 
thing about ‘any one with a grain of sense ;’ 
which I ignored. Relations between us were 
rapidly growing strained. 

e lunched on the grass in the shelter of 
a wall. It had been hot in the quarries; but 
the day under these circumstances was perfect. 


I should gladly have remained there, smoking | 


|though I say 


I sat down and | 


all the afternoon; but the three enthusiasts 
would not let us. 

‘Mr Jones must play this afternoon,’ said 
Miss Barry ; ‘I can’t allow him to do nothing 
but fetch and carry for us.’ 

‘He won't play,’ growled Monkton from 
behind his pipe bowl. ‘He hates it; can’t hit 
a ball to save his life.’ 

Nothing else would have induced me to touch 
a club. 

‘I will play with great pleasure, Miss Barry,’ 
I said, ‘if you will make allowances for a be- 
ginner,’ 

Monkton’s rudeness had put me on my 
mettle. I resolved to show him that I was not 
such a duffer as he thought, and that I could 


I used Miss Barry’s clubs. I don’t care to 
blow my own trumpet. I will only say that 
I surprised myself. Maria was delighted ; and 
Charley Barry dubbed me a ‘dark horse.’ The 
course from the third hole lay down a long 
slope, at the bottom of which we could see the 
little red flag on the putting green. The caddie 
tee’d the ball, and I made my drive; a beauty, 
it -clean, hard, and straight. 
The ball fell just on the edge of the putting 
green. 

‘Good shot!’ burst from every one, Monkton 
included. 

‘You might do this hole in two, Mr Jones,’ 
said Miss Barry. 

The others played, and we all walked down ; 
it took all the others another shot to come up 
to my ball. As we went, Charley Barry told 
me it was the ambition of everybody who 
played on these links to do this particular hole 
in two strokes. The professional from St 
Andrews who laid out the course had done it 
in two; no one hal ever done so since. 

‘It’s a shot for the putter, I think,’ said 
Monkton, scrutinising the lie of my ball care- 
fully as we all stood round it. 

‘Iron, if you ask me,’ said Charley Barry. 

While they discussed it, I called the caddie, 
and chose the club I thought most suitable. 

‘The lofter!’ cried Monkton and Barry 
together. 

‘I don’t know what its name is,’ I said, ‘and, 
what’s more, I don’t care. It looks as if it 
would lift the ball over that little ridge, and 
I’m going to play with it.’ 

‘I’m not at all sure that your husband isn’t 
right, I overheard Miss Barry say to Maria. 

Probably because I did not much mind 
whether I failed or not, I succeeded, amid 
breathless silence, in holing the ball. Monkton 
insisted on shaking hands with me; and the 
others congratulated me as warmly as though 
I had come into half a million of money. 

‘He has a natural eye for the game,’ Miss 
Barry said in an undertone. Perhaps she was 
right; it is not for me to say. I must admit 
that there seems scope for skill of a kind in 
golf, anl I will not deny that a long clean 
drive affords one a certain gratification ; but it 
is not a pastime that is at all likely to enslave 
me as it does some people. I have known 
fellows start for the links at Tooting in the 
rain and play the whole of a wet day. That 
always struck me as folly. 
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‘What club should you use here?’ inquired 
Miss Barry as the caddie tee’d her ball for the 
eighth hole. 

The ground was broken up and hollowed by 
small quarries in the direct line; if you failed 
to clear them all at the first stroke, it cost you 
a dozen or twenty points to get out again. 

‘I should take the long driver and play well 
over to the level ground on the left,’ I said. 

She followed my advice, and justified it by 
doing the hole in five strokes, Perhaps it is 
worth mentioning that I did it in six, and that 
Monkton, who took his own line, did it in 
thirteen. 

‘Golf is not merely hard hitting and careful 
putting, Miss Barry observed ; ‘it wants judg- 
ment and discretion as well.’ 

I thought it was a gentle back-hander at 
Monkton ; he certainly deserved it. 

We were all rather tired when we finished 
the round (I won it, by the way), and were 
quite ready for tea when we got home. Monk- 
ton and Charley Barry went out immediately 
afterwards, and played on the putting green 
till the dressing bell rang. 

Next day, at Miss Barry’s express request, I 
drove the party out again. I have no very 
clear recollection of the discussion which led to 
my consenting to play. I did not want to; but 
I hold it a duty to sacrifice one’s self for the 
pleasure of the people you are staying with, and 
they made a point of it. 

‘It is very curious, Monkton remarked as 
we climbed the hill to the second hole, ‘how 
well a fellow always begins. The really trying 
stage comes next, when you can’t hit a ball till 
you have missed it a dozen times.’ 

‘When should I reach that second stage?’ I 
asked humbly. 

Monkton said: ‘That all depends’—he is a 
lawyer—and added, he thought he saw indica- 
tions of it already. This made me nervous. 
Yesterday and until now, I had played boldly, 
hitting the ball clean every time as a matter of 
course. Now I caught myself waggling for 
fully a minute before I dared strike; and only 
too often when I did strike I either topped 
the ball or dug up the turf behind it; very 
strange that I never missed the ball when the 

ibility of doing so had not occurred to me. 

wish Monkton would mind his own busi- 
ness. 
After lunch, Monkton began telling some of 
his old stories, and so I seized an opportunit, 
of suggesting that we should have nek round. 
Miss Barry proposed playing sides, She, Maria, 
and I to play the other two. Maria would 
play better if she would take advice occasion- 
ally. I could not induce her to use the right 
weapon at the right time; it is so ridiculous 
to try and put with a lofting iron; and it is 
not fair to your side. She resented my remon- 
strances, saying that I didn’t know any more 
about golf than she did; which is absurd, see- 
ing that I have played on links admittedly the 
most sporting in Scotland. I was a little vexed, 
too, by her want of interest in the game to-day ; 
she talked local gossip to Miss Barry all the 
time, and once completely spoiled my stroke by 
asking an irrelevant question at the critical 


‘I wish, my dear, you would wait till I have 
made my stroke,’ I said gently. ‘Now we 
shall be ten for this hole instead of nine.’ 

‘Why, Algy! you are always interested in 
strange birds,’ she exclaimed, with open eyes; 
‘and I believe it was a kestrel.’ 

I had recovered form considerably during 
the afternoon round, and had no real complaint 
to make against myself until, at the last hole, I 
i to put a good ten paces past it. A 
pure blunder, which cost us the game. 

I was vexed with myself, and thought over 
the stroke a good deal as we drove home, 
After tea I slipped out of the drawing-room 
and took an iron and a ball to play it over 
again. I practised the shot until I was satisfied, 
and was just going in to write some letters, 
when Charley Barry came out and asked me 
to stay and have a round with him. I 
thought I might as well; I always think, you 
know, one should be out of doors as much 
as possible during a holiday. 

he next morning was cloudy and threaten- 
ing; the wagonette was wanted to fetch some- 
body from the station in the afternoon, too, 
and altogether it seemed as if we shouldn’t be 
able to go up to the links. 

‘We te 2 have to walk back,’ Miss Barry 
said. ‘Won't it be too much for Maria ?’ 

I said that was for Maria to decide; she 
vowed she could do it easily. I had some 
qualms about it; but she appeared anxious 
to go; so we went. 

There were two or three heavy showers 
during the morning; the others sought shelter ; 
but I played on alone. I had my mackintosh, 
and it seemed as if I had quite got over the 
‘second stage’ already, for 4 never missed a 
shot, and made some awfully good ones. I 
wanted to make sure, and would not stop if 
I could help it. While we were lunching in 
the cottage, it began to drizzle hopelessly and 
heavily. 

‘I don’t believe we could see a ball fifty 
yards away in this, grumbled Monkton, as we 
gathered round the cottage door to watch the 
fine, driving clouds of rain. 

Miss Barry said sadly that there was no 
hope of its clearing up, and Maria and she 
would not go round again. They would wait 
a bit, and go straight home. 

‘Miss Barry is right,’ said Monkton, knock- 
ing out his pipe. ‘It isn’t good enough. I 
shall go home with the ladies. But, Jones— 
if you want to play another round, you can 
use my clubs.’ 

I don’t think he expected I should accept 
them ; his tone was not quite serious. 

‘Shall we have another game, Charley?’ I 
asked. ‘We may as well get wet on the hill as 
on the road,’ 

He agreed. I accepted Monkton’s offer, and 
we went off together. The caddies had not 
come back, so we had to carry our own bags. 
I’m not quite sure that carrying a heavy 
weight in the hand improves one’s play, but 
that is merely an idea. We had a glorious 
game that afternoon, in spite of the rain; it 
was a little difficult to follow a hard-driven 
ball through the misty drizzle, but the weather 


moment. 


was not too thick to make it impossible. We 
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made record-time round, and when we came 
to the last hole, I was quite ready to play 
another. But Charley thought we ought to be 
making a start for home; so we a a 
cross-country game over the hills till we hit 
the road. Then we shouldered our bags and 
trudged homeward through the mud. 

‘I say, I said, as we reached the porch, ‘we 
can't go into your mother’s drawing-room like 
this.’ 

‘We are in a considerable mess,’ he admitted, 
running his eye over our legs. 

‘And it’s too early to change for dinner, I 
continued. 

Charley put down his bag in the porch, and 
drew out an iron. ‘Come on,’ he said; ‘the 
rain’s nothing’ 

We were playing our sixth round on the 
putting green, when Maria called me from her 
window: ‘Algy! the dressing bell rang twenty 
minutes ago, and it’s pouring rain. Do come 


in. Remember your bronchitis—Are you 


mai 

I started. I had not noticed the bell; and 
I was surprised to find that it was raining, 
and very heavily too; there was quite a little 
spout of water running from each sleeve. 
As I picked up my ball, I realised how weak 
is Man before Golf; I had got it—got it 
badly ; and I never even felt it coming on. 


Maria thinks my new golf outfit very nice, 
but says my extravagance in getting all those 
clubs is shameful. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS. 


Havine been much in France, and having had 
opportunities of studying the soldiers of that 
country, the writer fancies that a few notes 
about them may not be uninteresting. 

Since its defeat by the Germans, the French 
army has improved in every way. When he 
went to war, Napoleon ILI. had been utterly 
deceived about his army. The flatterers who 
surrounded him represented it as being thor- 
oughly efficient, when it was really only an army 
on paper. A system of purchasing substitutes 
had enabled the rich to evade military service, 
and it was possible for even these bought men 
to get off by judicious bribery. Now, every man, 
however rich or whatever his position, must be a 
soldier for at least one year. The social position 
of a soldier is completely ignored by his officers. 
They consider his efficiency only ; and if any 
difference is made between a man of some educa- 
tion and one who is almost without any, it is 
that the former is sooner put into the ‘ Peloton 
@Instruction’—a kind of school of drill—where 
he may become in six months or a year a cor- 
poral, and in which the duties are not easier, but 
more difficult. So universal is military service 
now in France, that even those who are training 
for the priesthood must serve a year before their 
ordination, and will, according to the new law, 
have to come up for the usual twenty-eight days’ 
training every third year while they are in the 
reserve. A man is liable to service from his 
twentieth year until his forty-fifth—three years 
with the colours, seven in the reserve of the 


standing army, six years in the territorial army, 
and nine in its reserve. 

The army of the reserve and the territorial 
army could be mobilised in two days, and then 
there would be over three millions of men under 
arms. Every horse, too, in France that is suit- 
able for military purposes is registered, and can 
be ueuee at any moment. The difficulty of 
feeding such an army for any length of time in 
the field is considered by good critics to amount 
almost to an impossibility. Still, one notices 
everywhere in France the great preparation that 
is being made for war, even in such a small 
detail as the painting on the wagons of trains 
the number of men and horses they can carry. 

Because men of all classes are soldiers, the 
army is the most respectable and popular pro- 
fession in France. When you go into a fashion- 
able hotel, you are not surprised to see private 
soldiers sitting down at ‘table-d’héte,’ because 
you know that they may belong to the best 
families in the country. I remember resting 
one day on a seat beside a young soldier in 
the Place Royale at Pau. I asked him several 
questions about the army; and when he got up 
to leave, I offered him a couple of francs, in 
order that he might go to the theatre, an amuse- 
ment of which he said he was very fond. He 
seemed hurt, and said, as he saluted and departed, 
that it was a pleasure to give me any informa- 
tion I wanted. He was a well-born and well- 
educated man, and did not like to be offered a 


‘tip.’ 

This mixture of all classes for three, or cer- 
tainly for one year, constitutes the army a great 
instrument of national education. The rich are 
made less effeminate and dissipated by military 
discipline, while the poor and uneducated are 
civilised by contact with more fortunate com- 
rades. It is surely no small matter that so 
many of the poorest Frenchmen shall be well 
fed, well clothed, and taught to behave well for 
three years. Then the fact that the physique 
of the people has perceptibly improved by 
compulsory military service must be productive 
of wealth. These advantages in some measure 
counterbalance the enormous drain which the 
army is upon the country. 

That young men do not dislike military service 
in France, I know, from having seen several 
enrolments of recruits. Those who passed the 
doctors sang and shouted, and appeared to be 
greatly pleased. If a man is not fit for a soldier, 
he is considered unfit for most situations, and, 
what is worst of all, he will not be able to find 
a wife. Parents are very proud of their soldier 
sons. I once saw a father, who had come to 
visit his son, standing outside a barrack ; the 
soldier came out, and his father kissed him with 
evident pride on both cheeks. 

The higher estimation to which the army has 
attained in public opinion is seen in the bearing 
of both officers and men. It is true that the 
former shave less, and keep their hands in their 
pockets more, than they might; but they are 
not the slovens of twenty years ago. Referring 
to his long ugly coat and diminutive stature, 
Moltke described the French warrior as ‘much 
coat and little soldier ;’ but though small, they 
are much-enduring fellows, and they march 
splendidly. The gaiety of their nation, too, 
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enables them to take a bright view of things, 
and this is well, for they have an amount of 
work and drill to put up with that could not 
be got out of a voluntary army. 

The discipline is very severe. Sergeants and 
corporals are saluted by privates, and have the 
power of giving a considerable amount of im- 
prisonment. Though it is not always carried 
out, the sentence of death is pronounced upon 
any soldier who strikes a superior, and = fre- 
quently as much as seven years’ penal servitude 
is given for desertion. Then the disciplinary 
battalions stationed in Africa or some colony 
have anything but a good time of it. Bad 
characters from all the army are sent into these ; 
and if they attempt the slightest violence, they 
are shot in a moment, for all the officers and 
non-commissioned officers carry loaded revolvers. 
A not uncommon way of punishing these bad 
characters is to bury them up to the chin in 
sand and keep them there for a day or two. 
The non-commissioned officers when drilling 
recruits treat them in a way that would never 
be tolerated in this country. I have seen them 
shake and kick them on the shin, while an officer 
stood by and did not interfere. No doubt, the 
stupidity of some of the peasant recruits must 
be very trying. But even if it be necessary, as 
it occasionally is, to tie a string round a man’s 
right arm or leg to enable him to distinguish 
it from the left, he should not be treated worse 
than a brute. 

Certainly the pay he receives cannot be said 
to confer ‘riches beyond the dreams of avarice’ 
upon a French Tommy Atkins, for privates only 
get one sou or a halfpenny a day, and sergeants 
only fivepence. If his friends did not send him 
a little money, and if he did not get a ration 
of tobacco for nothing—it is worth very little 
more—from Government, he would indeed be 
miserable. 

Of course, French soldiers cannot afford the 
luxury of marriage; such a possibility seems 
never to be thought of by the authorities, 
There are no married quarters in barracks, 
and the few non-commissioned officers who 
become Benedicks live outside. Even an officer 
cannot marry without permission. He must 
show that his wife to be is the right sort, and 
that between them they have enough means. 
The non-commissioned officers venturing upon 
matrimony are, generally speaking, men who 
have agreed to remain in the army for five 
or more years after their time of compulsory 
service is completed. For doing this, they receive 
a sum down of four thousand francs, and have 
a good chance of getting a Government appoint- 
ment afterwards. They are didinguideel by a 
gold and red cord round the bottom of the 
sleeves of their tunics. 

In the French, as in all foreign armies, a 
company consists of two hundred and_ fifty 
men. This is commanded by a mounted captain, 
and has in it an adjutant, who is a non-com- 
missioned officer responsible for discipline, a 
sergeant-major, and a fourrier (quartermaster- 
sergeant). 

There are four companies in a battalion, and 
three battalions in a regiment. A battalion is 
commanded by a ‘chef de bataillon’ or ‘com- 
mandant ;? and a_ regiment by a_ colonel, 
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assisted by a lieutenant-colonel. Authority and 
responsibility are not centralised, as with us 
Each captain, for instance, is entirely respons- 
ible for his company, and upon its efficiency 
his promotion depends. This is a common- 
sense arrangement, and there are many others 
which even a casual observer notices. One is 
the way the greatcoats of the men button back 
at the bottom, so as not to impede the motion 
of their legs when marching. Another is the 
fact that military doctors ride on white horses, 
so as to be easily distinguished when wanted. 
Another is the great use that is made of bicycles, 
and the excellent regimental transport which is 
always kept in readiness. 

In the German army, promotion from the 
ranks is practically unknown; but in France, 
about half the officers become officers in that way. 
And it would, I think, be the unanimous testi- 
mony of French soldiers that officers who have 
seen service in the ranks do, as a rule, succeed 
best in securing respect, obedience, and efficiency 
in their subordinates. Still, to get a commission 
from the ranks is by no means easy. After a 
non-commissioned officer has been frequently 
recommended, he has to go through a military 
college and pass very severe examinations. 
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AN ‘OUT-OF-DATE’ COUPLE. 


WE are ‘so out of date,’ they say — 
Ned and I: 

We love in an old-fashioned way, 
Long since gone by. 

He says I am his helpmate true 
In everything ; 

And I-—well, I will own to you 
He is my king. 


We met in no romantic way 
*Twixt ‘glow and gloom 

He wooed me on a winter day, 
And in—a room ; 

Yet, through life's hours of stress and storm, 
When griefs befell, 

Love kept our small home-corner warm, 
And all was well. 


Ned thinks no woman like his wife— 
But let that pass; 

Perhaps we view the dual life 
Through roseate glass : 

Even if the prospect be not bright, 
We hold it true, 

That heaviest burdens may grow light 
When shared by two. 


Upon the gilded scroll of fame, 
Emblazoned fair, 
I cannot hope to read the name 
I proudly bear ; 
But, happy in their even flow, 
The years glide by: 
We are behind the times, we know-- 
Ned and I. 
E. Maturson 
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